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AMONG PIRATES, AND HOW WE ES- 
. CAPED FROM THEM. 


Yes, it was true that we were on fire; the wool mus! 
have been either over-closely packed while damp from 
recent exposure, or some of the miscellaneous cargo (0! 
which we had a small portion on board) must have 
given rise to it. Whatever the cause, the effects were 
put too evident. 

1 don’t know how it was, but a sentence I have often 
heard, “For all that travel by land or waters we be- 
seech thee, O Lord,” rushed into my mind. There was 
a terrible need of such a prayer now. 

Not to cause unnecessary panic amongst the crew, ] 
went and reported it quietly to the captain. He imme- 
diately called all hands, and, having summoned them 
aft, thus addressed them :— 

“You all know, my lads, I’m a man of few words. 
Well, I'm sorry to tell you that the wool appears to 
have caught fire, and if we let it go on there won't bea 
man of us alive by this time forty-eight hours. We are 
more than a thousand miles from New Zealand, which 
js the nearest safe place to make for; but we must tr) 
it. There are some islands nearer, but they are unin- 
habited, and, if the ship can’t be saved, we shall be left 
there fur life. So all I have to say is, that the strictest 
obedience to my orders is the only hope ycu have; 
and further, that I will shoot the first man that disobeys 
me, because he will risk the lives of all. It’s no use 
trying the boats, for they are both leaky; so let us 
work together, my lads, aud we may save her yet.” 

He then ordered the carpenter to stand by to open 
the main hatchway, and placed the crew so as to hand 
up buckets of water as quickly as possible. A hose 
was also led from the head and bilge pumps (for she 
always had a deal of water in her bottum). Having 
made these preparations, he ordered the hatchway to 
be opened. 

Such a sight as we then bebeld was calculated to 
strike terror to the boldest heart. As soon as the hatch- 
way covers Were removed, a jet of flame and horrid 
black smoke darted upwards, some ten or twelve feet 
into the air, with a mighty roar, accompanied by a 
stench from the burning wool which beggars descrip- 
tion. The cheeks of the most daring grew pale as they 
gazed, while the captain shouted, in a vuice of thunder,— 

“Down with the water you have, and clap on the 
hatches. Quick, I say; down with thein at once.” 

We seized the covers and pressed thein down into 
the loamings. They ignited as we replaced them, but 
delay was certain death, and in two or three minutes 
they were barred down. 

“Keep the water guing,” sald the captain. ‘Starboard 
watch forward, port watch aft; and you and your mate, 
Evans,” he added, turning to the carpenter, ‘‘plug the 
scuppers and hawse-holes at once; we may have a 
chance when we can geta few inches of water on the 
deck.” 

His orders were obeyed, and in about half an hour 
we had the upper deck well afluat. He then directed 
that we should cut smali holes in the deck here and 
there, and keep emptying water down them as fast as 
possible. 

By one o’clock we had so far subdued the upper por- 
tion of fire that we could approach the holes without 
Turg@ig the risk of suffocation. But we knew only too 
w@ that it was impossible with the means at our com- 

d to check the ultimate progress of the fire. 
ur crew consisted of twenty souls, all told, which, 
Without the officers, steward and cook, left but four- 
feen, or seven in each watch, including the carpenter, 
and—fire or no fire—they must have needful rest. Two 
long days passed away with unremitting exertions on 
¢ Our part to get the fire undér. On the third I spoke to 
the captain when handing in my day’s work, saying,— 

“Don’t you think, sir, it will be almost better to make 
one of the Kermandu islands than risk this much long- 
er? The fire is gaining ground rapidly, although the 
deck is pretty cool. The foremost bulkhead was quite 
warm about an hour ago; and if the men are driven 
out of the forecastle, I don’t know what we shall do.” 

“Well, we will hoid on till this time to-morrow, at all 
events,” said the captain. “If we are no better then, 
we must up helm and run, I suppose, for one of those 
islands. 

Next day the fire had increased. The bulkhead in 
the forecastle had become so hot that the men refused 
to stop there any longer. So the captain had to give up 
his state cabin to them, only keeping his sleeping berth. 
That afternoon we put the helm up and shaped our 
course for the Kermandu. We now kept the water go- 
ing continuously. If we could but reach the island, 
our lives would be, at all events, safe for the present. 

For two days we held on our course. Oar only fear 
now was lest the wind should fall light; but happily 
we were spared this additional horror of our situation. 
On the afternoon of the sixth day since the discovery 
of the fire, land was reported by the look-out man, and 
ateight o’clock that evening we ran the ship aground on 
& reef about a mile from the island of Garcia, the prin- 
cipal of the desert group known as the Kermanda 
islands. 

The captain directed me to take the carpenter and 
six men, and with the longboat (which had been patch- 
ed into a seaworthy condition within the last day 


or two, as a last resort in case of absolute necessity) en- 
deavor to land and find out if there was any thing on 
the island capable of sustaining life; also to ascertain 
whether there was a tolerable landing-place. 

Having with great difficulty }aunched the boat over- 
board, we stepped into it. The sea was fortunately al- 
most calm, and we weretherefore free from apprehen- 
sion on that account. AsI turned to wave a temporary 
adieu, 1 noticed that the flames were already visible 
from the forecastle hatchway, and I judged that no 
time was to be lost. “Give way, men,” said I; “the 
sooner we are back the better, for the flames are show- 
ing now.” 

The men obeyed in silence. We reached the shore, 
and I lita fire, as previously agreed upon, by a slow- 
match we had brought with us, and by its light found 
that the island was thickly covered with vegetation, 
amongst which palms were conspicuous. I was rather 
astonished at this,as we had always imagined these 
islands to be mere barren rocks. On turning round to 


the flames were ascending the foremast, and casting a 
lurid light on the surrounding sea. Unable to master 
the uneasy feeling which possessed me, I shouted out 
tothe men to return tothe boat, and on reaching it 
said,— 

“T am getting afraid that they will be in danger on 
board. The other boat won’t swim, and I think we had 
better return immediately.” 

The carpenter agreed with me; so we got the boat 

afloat again and pulled for the ship. 
Suddenly a dull, booming sound broke upon our ears, 
and a fierce jet of blood-red flame sprang up into the 
air, succeeded by a dense smoke which entirely ob- 
scured the hull. ‘What is that?” I exclaimed, in ter- 
ror. 

“I'm afraid that the gunpowder has exploded,” said 
the carpenter ; “if so, there’s little left of the poor fel- 
lows on board.” 

“What, gunpowder? I never knew we had any on 
board.” ‘ ” 

“Why, no, it was a sort of secret,” answered the car- 
penter; “but we had some six or eight large barrels 
right aft; and depend upon it that’s it.” 

The crew had ceased pulling in their terror. I or- 
dered them to give way, and in ten minutes we were 
alongside. , 

The carpenter’s prognostication was tootrue. The 
captain had, it appears, as I afterwards learned, brought 
out with bim a quantity of gunpowder for the Chilian 
Government. His motive for concealing a knowledge 
of this fact from me and the crew I could never iearn; 
but I fancy that, on discovery of the fire, he had been 
unwilling to frighten us, and trusted, moreover, to the 
fact that it was well down in the bottom of the after- 
hold, with a thick covering of planking over it, and 
therefore comparatively safe from any thing but an uni- 
versal conflagration. 

The scene which met our eyes on gaining the deck 
was one which I would rather leave undescribed. The 
furiously-burning hull, the blackened and mutilated 
corpses of those who had not been blown into the air, 





amongst which was that of the poor captain, and the 


ON THE DECK OF THE BURNING SHIP. 


take a view of the ship, I was startled to observe that | 





| horrible feetor which was produced by the mixture of 
burning wool and gunpowder, produced on our minds 
| such a feeling of horror and terror that for some mo- 
|ments we were incapable of moving or withdrawing 
our eyes from the scene. At length, knowing that our 
| own lives were in momentary danger, I turned to the 
men and said, ‘We had better save our own lives now. 
; Jump into the boat as you are, for we can save noth- 
ing.” 

‘All obeyed save one, who, exclaiming that he must 
| fetch his money, ran to the forecastle hatchway. The 

smoke must have choked him, for he seemed to roll or 
| fall downwards, and scarcely had he disappeared when 
another forked tongue of flame shot upwards from the 
forecastle, and the whole hull, fore and aft, seemed to 
burst into a sheet of fire. I felt the burning glow on 
my face, and, dazzled, scorched, and almost suffocated, 
| threw myself into the boat, in which the carpenter and 
the other five men had already seated themselves. To 
haye attempted to save the other would have been sheer 
madness. 
| We pulled in frantic haste from the ill-fated vessel, 
| and rested on our oars when we had reached a safe dis- 
‘tance; and in mournful silence we watched the burning 
hull till, in about half an hour, she gave a sudden lurch 
‘backwards off the reef, and all that was left of the 
“Amazon” on the surface of the water was a few black- 
ened and charred fragments of her timbers. 

Before making for the shore we pulled over the spot 
to see if, perchance, any might yet survive the effects 
of the explosion, an idea Which had not before struck 
us. Our search was, however, vain—not a soul beside 
ourselves was saved. 

It wasa beautiful, starlit night, such an one as is never 
seen in the northern hemisphere. The moon was in her 
first quarter, and by her light we could see in the dis- 
tance the long, low line of surf beating against the reef, 
which, at about half a mile nearer the shore, rose above 
the surface of the water. 

After our unsuccessful search the men had almost 
unknowingly rested on their oars, listening to that in- 
describably plaintive moaning sound which in calm 
weather is produced by the rise and fall of the water on 
the rocks; while I, too, felt the influence of the same, 
and was lifting up my heart in thankfulness to Him 
who had so providentially preserved us from the fate 
of our unfortunate shipmates. I was suddenly startled 
by the carpenter grasping my arm and saying, “Hush, 
what’s that? Listen.” 

We all turned our faces towards the island, which the 
carpenter was regarding with an intent gaze. 

“A boat, as I live!” exclaimed he. “We're saved 
men yet.” ; 

There was no mistake; the smooth water conveyed a 
sound that could only be that of oars. We heard the 
alternate “thud” as they struck the sides of the row- 
locks, and we gqzed over the blue surface in indescriba- 
ble amazement. 

I do not know which sentiment possessed us most— 
that of thankfulness at the probable succor we should 
receive, or wonder at there being any living soul in 

such an out-of-the-way part of the world. I was con- 








neishborhood. Aborigines I knew there: were none; 
so I supposed that some others, equally unfortunate 
with ourselves, had been cast away here also, and im- 
pelled by pity, had come off to see if they could render 
assistance in case of there being any survivors of the 
explosion, which they doubtless had witnessed from the 
island. 

Meanwhile the boat approached, and loomed larger 
and larger every instant. Presently she was within 
hail, and a voice broke the silence of the night. 

“Boat ahoy !”” 

“Hollo; who are you ?”’ was our reply. 

“T guess you'll soon find that out,” was the audible 
response from some one in the boat, which had now got 
sufficiently near to enable us to distinguish its occu- 
pants. i 

“Way enough,” added her coxswain, “and you, Pete, 
hand up the lantern and let’s have a look at our friends.” 

The nasal twang of the speaker proclaimed him an 
unmistakable Yankee. In obedience to his order a 
lantern was produced and held up to enable him to take 
a survey of us. The scrutiny seemed to satisfy him, 
though I cannot say that the appearance of himself and 
his companions was equally gratifying to us. 

There were cight men, each possessing a most villa- 
nous countenance, the greater part with wild, shaggy 
beards and uncouth clothing. Two of them were ne- 
grocs, dressed in striped calicoes, whose aspect was 
even worse than that of the others. The coxswain was’ 
a fine-looking man of about forty-five years of age. He 
would have been handsome but for a scar across his 
cheek, which rendered his face perfectly hideous. A 
pair of old-fashioned ship’s pistols were stuck into his 
waist-belt, while in the bottom of the boat lay a heap of 
cutlasses and muskets, which did not speak well for 
their pacific intention. 

After gazing at us for a few minutes, he lowered the 
lantern and burst into a hoarse laugh. ‘Well,’ said 
he, “I calculate this beats cock-fighting. And pray, 
stranger, may I ask how you caine to be here ?” 

I detailed in as few words as possible the loss of the 
vessel, and our own eseape; and then added, “You, I 
suppose, are living on the island. I can assure you we 
are as much surprised to see you as you are to find us 
here.” 

“Ay, my lads, and you’ll be more astonished yet be- 
fore we’ye done with you. But come along, we’d bet- 
ter be moving; you'll follow, I suppose, if we show the 
way. Out oars,” he added, turning to his crew. 

They gave way, and we followed them astern, won- 
dering who our new-found acquaintances might be. 
They led us rpund a point of the island, where, to our 
great surprise, we beheld, when sufficiently close in, a 
number of huts surrounded by shrubs, ete. In a few 
moments we touched a sandy beach, and getting good 
way on the boats, drove them high enough up to step 


out dry-shod. 
To be continued. 





For the Companion. 

FOUND OUT. 
Mrs. Crowly had ason of whom she was ashamed, 
because he was deficient in intellect. Once when she 
was expecting a houseful of company and knew not 
what to do with simple Johnny, she said to him, twenty 
times over,— 

“Now, Johnny, promise not to open your mouth, and 
I will let you sit in the parlor.” 

Poor Johnny promised. 

“Now remember,” she insisted, “for they’ll all know 
you are a fvol the minute you open your mouth.” 

Innocent Johnny, how faithfully he remembered his 
pledge! Sitting in the best parlor was to him an un- 
heard of privilege. He could think of nothing but the 
pretty ladies; and then, there was his new jacket! 
Hours before the company came he was seated by the 
parlor fireside, as mute as a boy in marble. At last the: 
first party of guests arrived, laid aside cloaks and furs, 
and came into the parlor, while Mrs. Crowly was in the 
kitchen preparing supper. For one brief moment John- 
ny’s bliss was supreme, for they shook out their rust- 
ling silks, arranged their hair, and chatted in laughing 
tones without minding him. 

“Ah, good evening, little boy,” nodded one, “where 
is your mother ?” 

No answer. 

“Will your mother be in soon ?” asked another. 

Not a word in reply. . 

“You hear, don’t you ?”’ queried the lady, eyeing him 
keenly. + 

“Yes, he hears,’ answered another of the amazed 
group. 

“Why don’t you answer ?”’ 

Johnny’s silent agony was perceptible, still no reply. 

“Why, the child’s a fool,’ asserted one. 

“Marm, marm,” bawled Johnny, forgetting every thing 
in his desire to proclaim his innocence, ‘““Marm, they’ve 
found me out, and I haint spoke one word.” 

Poor boy, he deserved only pity, not blame. 

The real fools are, according to.the Bible, those who 
hope to add sin to sin without being found out. Fools 
indeed, since they deceive nobody but themselves. The 
only happy souls are those who desire to be found out 





siderably puzzled to account for any one being in the 
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before they go to the judgment.. “Search me, O God,’ ’ 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 








is their prayer, “and know my heart; try me and know 
my thoughts ¢ and see if there be any wicked way in 
me; and lead me in the way everlasting.” 





For the Companion. 
FRANCES RICE’S THST. 
By Mrs, P. P. Bonney. . 


“Tid you ever hear of any thing so cruel, mother ?” 
exclaimed Frances Rice. “The poor boy had no 
friends, and yet those selfish Burton girls wouldn’t 
take care of him through his fever, and so he died!” 

“And if Frances Rice had only had the care of him 
she would have patiently tended him night and day; 
she never would have forgotten any thing nor neglected 
any thing.” 

“OQ, mother, I didn’t say that!” 

“If you cannot conscientiously say it what right have 
you to condemn them ?” 

“Well, I really don’t believe I should have wanted 
to dress up and parade about the streets, as they did. 
Jule actually said she wasn’t going to be tied down to 
him all‘day.” 

“Poor boy; he was not very lovable.” 

“But common humanity, mother; IJ wouldn’t let a 
dog die for want of care.” 

“But evil is sometimes wrought by want of thought 
instead of want of heart.” 

“Well, every body says the girls behaved shame- 
fully.” 

“Every body is very irresponsible authority, Fran- 
ces. Did every body add, as they should have done 
when blaming those girls,—If I had grown up in such 
a home—motherless, worse than orphaned, and ex- 
posed to the worst of influences—I should have been 
the same, or worse ?’” 

‘Bat, mother, they might have had some feeling.” 

“{ dare say they had. But fine feelings are not 
enough. A nurse must be patient, thoughtful, self- 
denying and experienced. Is it strange that these gid- 
dy girls were not?” 

Frances ostentatiously turned her attention to some- 
thing else; and why? Conscience echoed her moth- 
er’s words. Could it be that she had been self-right- 
eous and uncharitable? “You,” sneered pride, “what, 
you no better than the Burton girls!” Then faithful 
conscience turned over the leaves of memory’s record, 
and pointed to more than one instance of carelessness. 

“O dear,” sighed Frances, resentfully, “I don’t like 
to have mother intimate that I am so very bad.” 

Frances had been talking with a schoolmate, and all 
the hard things, harder because true, that had been 
said about the Burton girls’ selfishness and vanity, had 
been repeated; and one had O’d, and the other ah’d, 
emphasizing each comment with such righteous indig- 
nation that they had become quite flushed with a pleas- 
ing sense of their own freedom from such crying sins. 

Know thyself! Ah, but it is desperate business, 
cruelly humiliating. When we try to prove ourselves 
good we cannot recall many real acts of self-sacrifice 
to boast of. Our finest ones are of that lofty kind that 
we think we could do if we only had some fine oppor- 
tunity. And so Frances came off a little crest-fallen 
from her chat with conscience, 

“Well,” she muttered, testily, “I couldn't be so care- 
less and wicked as that. O, how I should like to have 
a chance to show mother that I could be seif-denying, 
and patient, and all that, if any body was really very 
sick !” 

“Frances,” called out her mother, soon after, “are 
you busy ?” 

Up sprang Frances from her day-dream and seated 
herself at the piano. “Yes’m; I’ve got to practice, 
and l’ve ever so long a lesson to learn in arithmetic. 
Teacher said I must do all the sums, and then”— 

“O, I do not wish to interrupt your studies, but I 
need your assistance for a half-hour very much.” 

Frances played vigorously for fifteen minutes, then 
wandered away from the dull page of exercises toa 
tune, which she fancied would be much more interest- 
ing. Then Myra peeped in, her round face beaming | 
with fan, and began to chatter: 

“O, I fought you’d got home,” she lisped. 
be taughted to play, too?” 

The dimpled hand looked so cunning, 
across the keys, that Frances patted it fondly, then be- 
gan to play teacher. 

“Now remember, Myra, that’s A and that isG. O 
that black one is a sharp.” 

“No, dat aint sharp,” cried Myra, looking soberly 
at her rosy forefinger. “Myra didn’t get cut nor nof- 
fin.” 

“QO, you little rogue! Now how long do you really 
suppose you could remember a lesson ?” 

“Well,” looking vastly wise, ‘‘I dess about once a 
week.” 

Frances laughed, and then exclaimed,—‘O, there’s 
Mary Gibbs. Play away, Myra;” and for the next 
precious half hour Frances and Mary Gibbs were chat- 
tering about—but I will not betray their whispered se- 
erets, told with promises and giggles. None of them, 
however, related to the lessons that Frances was in 
such haste to learn. 

“Frances, Frances!” called Mrs. Rice, who, struck 
by the peculiar style and tone of Frances’ music lesson, 
had come in only to find Myra pounding on the piano 
keys with both fat hands, and vociferating, to her own 
great on “I want to be an angel.” 

Frances came in, forewarned and forearmed, a frown 
upon her brow and a hanging under lip. 

“Now, Frances!” exclaimed Mrs. Rice, despairingly. 

“Why, ma, I only wanted to see Mary Gibbs for a 
minute. I wanted to ask her about our geography 
lesson.” 

Now this excuse was one of those statements that 
have a small fraction of truth in them and yet do the 
work of a downright lie. 

“Franees, Iam the most pained by your insincerity. 
You pretend that you are too busy to help me, and 





then you idle away the time that I exert myself to enough.” 


spare you. Is this right?” 
“There's no use in trying,” cried Frances, taking the 


high tone of indignant virtue. “I’m accused of cheat- | would be visi*le if the law once enforced in Massachu- 


ing if I only step out a minute, and-er—and—well, I 


“Can't 1 | life. Silently and without excuses she listened. 


stretched | 2m inventing no plausible fiction. 


don’t care; I never get any credit when I try to do 
right.” 

“Are you speaking the truth, my daughter ?” 

Frances began to practise energetically. Did she re- 
member that God had granted her wish? tried her 
and found her wanting? How much better was this 
than downright Julia Burton’s truthful statement,—“I 
shall do as I choose”? Practically she had made a 
worse answer. 

“Such a little thing!” pleads one reader. ‘“Whata 
bad girl this Frances Rice must have been,” cries an- 
other. “I never’— Wait, wait a little. We have not 
yet seen her tried in one of those great emergencies 
that work such miracles in character. 

Mrs. Rice was, about this time, taken very sick. The 
servant girl had just been dismissed, and Esquire Rice 
could not find another to take her place. Lucy, a 
younger sister, and Frances, both promised to supply 
the place of nurse and kitchen girl if they were al- 
lowed to leave school. Mrs. Rice consulted her hus- 
band. 4 

“I have,” said he, “much anxiety about Frances. 
For the first time I learn that she is not doing well at 
school. She was absent for a time, you remember, and 
seems to have become discouraged upon her return. It 
seems to me very important that she should be made 
to understand that she must come up to the mark now. 
If she stays out for a few days she will do nothing for 
the rest of the term. I must find a kitchen girl.” 

“Ah, how different Lucy is!” sighed Mrs. Rice, more 
saddened by her eldest daughter’s failures than you 
can well conceive. “Lucy will feel badly to leave. 
She told me with much gratification that she had not 
had a failure on her card.” 

Just here in bounded Lucy, knife and fork in hand. 
She had been preparing breakfast, and was as rosy and 
as happy as she could be. 

“Let me stay at home, mother,” she said, coaxingly, 
“and I will do better than Ellen used to. I can make 
splendid toast and take good care of you. You know 
you said,” pleadingly and blushingly, “you said I was 
a better nurse than any one you ever hired. Only I 
hope you will soon be well, because I have not yet had 
a bad mark on my card and I hope to win the prize.” 

“I suppose you must stay, at least fv. r a day or two,”’ 
answered Mrs. Rice, her heart warming as she thought 
how perfectly she could trust Lucy’s promises. 

Very heroically did Lucy devote herself to her duty; 
for manifold and discouraging were the tasks that now 
fell to her share. Love and tact supplied the place of 
experience. Mrs. Rice thought she had never had 
more delicious toast nor more inviting drinks. Mrs. 
Rice continued to grow worse, and no assistance could 
be found. Frances could not be trusted to take Lucy’s 
place, although she thought she could do just as well 
whenever she heard Lucy praised. Touched by her 
mother’s sufferings, she did try faithfully for a day or 
two to assist Lucy, and then that stimulus failed. 

One morning when the physician called he found his 
patient so low that he especially insisted upon her be- 
ing kept quiet. “Let her have nothing to excite or 
worry her, or I will not be answerable fcr results,” he 
said, decidedly. 

Frances was at home, as it was Saturday; but she 
did not do her best to assist Lucy, whose sensitive na- 
ture was seriously affected by sympathy for her moth- 
er; and that true sympathy she showed by careful at- 
tention to her and her other duties. 

In the afternoon Frances was sent upon an errand 
and enjoined to return at once. One, two, nearly three 
hours glided by. Mrs. Rice grew very anxious. Her 
heart ached to think thata child of hers could be so 
thoughtless, so selfish. Frances’ sole excuse upon her 
return was, that she had been urged by some school- 
mates to join in a new and bewitching game, and was 
sare she had not stayed more than half an hour. Mrs. 
Rice attempted to reason with her, but she appeared so 
coolly indifferent that the wearied invalid, overcome by 
her emotions, fainted, and for hours after was either 
delirious or unconscious, 

Think of the shame that Frances must have felt 
when her father was obliged to tell her that the doctor 
feared her culpable neglect might cost her mother her 

“O, I know how it ended,” says my reader. Alas, I 

Two weeks after Frances could selfishly leave Lucy 
the lion’s share of ail the hardest work. Again had 
she been tried; and—mark it well—Providence had 
appointed precisely that train of cirenmstances which 
she had felt so sure would draw out all her latent 
| goodness. 

With what result ? ’ 

Lucy had won all the laurels. Nota friend of Mrs. 
Rice called who did not speak with admiration of Lu- 
cy’s steadiness, energy and skill. ‘Few women could 
have surpassed her,” was the universal remark. 

Did this fair example provoke Frances to good 
; works? No; it provoked her to envy. “If [ had staid 
|at home I could have done as well,” she insisted. As 
if a girl who could not be faithful two hours would be 
sure to be faithful for twelve. Such is the sophistry of 
evil. 

And yet Frances, was no worse than many of her 
mates. Would you know how to judge her rightly, 
try to break the chains that one bad habit, one sinful 
disposition has wound around your moral nature. 








For the Companion. 
DRESSES FOUND IN CHURCH. 
“Come, Wallie,” said Mrs. Derby, “let me dress you 
for church ; it is already late.” 
“Dear me,” whined Wallie,” I don’t love to go. I 
| don’t have nothing to do, and you won’t let me kick the 
bench, if meeting keeps ever so long.” 
This graphic account caused even his anxious mother 
to smile. Wallie relented a little at that smile. 
| “Ma,” he asked, briskly, “will the ladies all have new 
| bonnets this Sunday ?” 
| “OQ, no, dear, why ?” 
“Coz, I’ve looked at those same old bonnets long 





It seems, then, that the new bonnets are of some use. 
, They amuse the little ones like Wallie. What a change 


depending thereupon, shall be allowed to wear any gold, 

or rich.lace, or silk, unless possessed of a fortune of 

£200 (nearly $1000). A lady was fined ten shillings in 

Hadley, in 1674, for breaking this law. 

Older people than honest Wallie go to look at the’ 


I asked a miss of thirteen to remember the sermon and | 
repeat it to me. | 
“T can’t understand any thing Mr. Morse says,” was 
her curt reply. Feeling anxious about her limited ca- 
pacity, I questioned her at night, and she actually re- 
peated and explained enough -of the Gospel to have 
saved her soul had she chosen to apply it. Now she, 
or you, will probably hear more than a hundred such 
sermons this year. Meantime, you choose to amuse 
yourself by looking at the new clothes of others, or in 
thinking of your own, and so refuse a hundred times, 
at least, a beautiful garment that is pure and indestruct- 
ible, and which God will willingly give you without 
money; and more than this, He will give you riches, 
and honors, and immortal pleasures. And what have 
you to show to justify such a choice, when called to an 
account for your privileges ? 


THE IDIOT BOY. 


The Philadelphia Press quotes the tollowing beautiful poem, 
and says. “Those who have heard this teuching effusion recited 
by the celebrated tragedian, Mr. Forrest, will never forget either 
the pathos with which he renders it, or his simple, affecting in- 
troduction tu it. Mr. Forrest thinks the writer was the brother of 
the port Southey; but whoever he was, his name should be con- 
nected with, whenever published or read, what will awaken the 
most ly and pl ing emotions.” 


It had pleased God to form poor Ned 
A thing of idiot mind, 

Yet to the poor, unreasoning boy 
God had not been unkind. 


Old Sarah loved her helpless child, 
Whom helplessness made dear, 

And lite was every thing to him 
Who knew no hope cr tear. 

She knew his wants, she understood 
Each half artic'late call, 

For he was every thing to her, 
And she to him was all. 


And so for many a year they lived, * 
le 








Nor knew a wish beside, 
But age at length on Sarah came, 
And she fell sick and died. 


He triedin vain to waken her, 
He called her o'er and o'er; 

They told him she was dead—the word 
‘To him no import bore. 


They closed her eyes and shrouded her, 
Whilst he stood wond'ring by, 

And when they bore her to the grave, 
He followed silently. 


They laid her in the narrow house, 
And sung the funeral stave, 

And when the mourntul train dispersed, 
He loitered by the grave. 


The rabble boys that used to jeer, 
Whene'er they saw poor Ned, 

Now stood and watched him at the grave, 
And not a word was said. 


They came and went and came again, 
And night at last drew on; 

Yet still he lingered atthe place 
Till every one had gone. 


And when he found himself alone, 
He quick removed the clay, 

And raised the coffin in his arms, 
And bore it quick away. 


Straight went he to his mother's cot, 
And laid it on the floor, 

And with the eagerness of joy 
He barred the cottage door. 


At once he placed his mother's corpse 
Upright within her chair, 

And then he heaped the hearth and blew 
The kindling fire with care. 


She was now in her wonted chair, 
lt was her wonted place, 

And bright the fire blazed and flashed, 
Reflected from her face. 


Then bending down he'd feel her hands, 
Anon her tace behold; 
hy. mother, do you look so pale— 
And why are you so cold? 


And when the neighbors, on next morn, 
Had torced the cottage door, 

Old Sarah's corpse was in the chair, 
And Ned's was on the floor. 


It had pleased God from this poor boy 
His only friend to call, 

Yet God was not unkind to him, 
for death restored him all. 





For the Companion. 
ELIHVU’S STRANGE WATCH. 


Elihu’s mind had been greatly weakened,‘almost de- 
stroyed, by an injury he had received in his boyhood, 
so that he grew up a strong man, incapable of taking 
care of himself. He wandered about harmlessly, an- 
noying no one and talking incoherently to himself. 
The events of the day, whether joyful or sad, made no 
impression whatever on his mind; but all that occur- 
red previous to his calamity was fresh in his memory. 
So, also, were the holy lessons learned in childhood. 
No temptation could induce him to take an apple ina 
store, or to taste the “spirits” which wicked men some- 
times offered him. In his character there was a strange 
mingling of strength and weakness. 

Elihu always commenced his walking immediately 
after breakfast, returning just in time for dinner; and 
after that walked till five, whether the sun shone or 
the storm beat. A person anxious to know how he 
kept the time, questioned him about it. At that period 
he made the woods his daily haunt, coming home with 
his hands full of wild flowers and of the herbs and 
roots he used to see saved for medicine when he was 
young. Some days he would bring flagroot, which 
they knew he must have dug in the swamp four miles 
away; and again come laden with rhododendron, 
throwing them over into the gardens of such as loved 

flowers,—from an equal distance the other way. But 
still he was as regular in his returning asif he hada 
good watch in his pocket. 

“Have you a watch, Elihu?” asked the visitor al- 
luded to. 

“Yes,” jerked out our poor friend, who, although so 
voluble in talking to himself, only replied to others by 
snapping out monosyllables when possible to do so. 

He was very sociable with himself, but very reserved 
with other people. 

“Why don’t you carry it?” asked his friend. 

“Get lost,” was Elihu’s curt reply. 

“Can you hear the town clock strike when you’re in 
the woods ?” 

“No.” 

“How, then, do you know when to start for home ?” 

“Hungry,” was the emphatic and convincing re- 
sponse. 








doubtless, consulted his stomach—in lieu of the watch 
he was forbidden to carry—until it answered every 
purpose,—for him. That was Elihu’s watch!” 

If charging the mind and studying the feelings did 
so much for this poor, weak man, what cannot the 


new bonnets or show them. Estimate what they lose! young, with strong and active minds, accomplish! 


The memory and the judgment can both be strength- 
ened by use and practice. It is as foolish for a boy to 
write down every street and number he wishes to re- 
member as for one who has the full use of his limbs to 
walk oncrutches. It is as silly for one to whom God 
has given reason to rely wholly on other people’s judg- 
ment as it would be for a person with two good eyes to 
be led about like a blind man. The more you use your 
faculties the stronger they will grow. But if not exer. 
cised or trusted, the memory, the judgment, and all 
the other powers of mind God has given us, will be like 
talents wrapped in a napkin, useless to the owner as 
well as to the world. J.D. Cc. 
—_—_+@.—___—— 


TO DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS. 
Our friends who have not paid in advance for 
the Companion, must remember that we invaria- 
bly charge $1.50 for it, unless the subscription 
price is paid within one month of the date when 


their subscription year commences. 


We have personally no very grave objections to 
receiving $1.50 instead of $1.25, for each subscrip- 
tion. The cost of the Companion should be $1.50 
per year. Even at that price it would be the cheap- 
est youths’ publication in the country. That there 
may be no exceptions taken, and no complaints 
made, when $1.50 is charged to delinquents, we give 
this notice. 

Remember, then, always pay in advance—or if 
you wish to be very liberal to the ‘‘poor printer,” 
you can delay one month, and make him an extra 
payment of 25 cents—and remember, too, that you 
get more than your money’s worth even at that 
price. 


A PRIZE OFFERED. 

We offer any person who will send us the Best 
REBUS, between this time and the eighteenth of 
next April, a beautiful fifty page Photograph Al- 
bum, valued at $5.00. The only conditions made 
are: 

1. The subject must not be a proverb. 

2. The Rebus must not make more than three 


lines of symbols. 
——————_+9>__—_—_ 


A BRAVE INDIAN. 

Col. Marcy gives many interesting descriptions, in his 
book upon “Army Life,” of Indians and Frontiersmen, 
with whom he had official intercourse. Here is one 
about Black Beaver, a somewhat noted Indian of the 
Delaware tribe, whojfor several years was in the em- 
ploy of the American Fur Company. He wasasuccess- 
ful hunter, and had set his traps and spread his blan- 
ket in many a wild locality never, visited by the white 
trapper. His life had been filled with scenes of bold 
and reckless adventure, and while he could lie and de- 
ceive like most of his Indian brethren, he was not, like 
them, a great boaster of his prowess and bravery, as will 
be seen by his amusing description of his first fight with 
the Blackfeet Indians: 


Black Beaver was with me two seasons in the capaci- 
ty of guide, and I always found him perfectly reliable, 
brave and competent. His reputation as a resolute, 
determined and fearless warrior did not admit of ques- 
tion, yet I have never seen a man who wore his laurels 
with less vanity. 

When I first made his acquaintance I was puzzled to 
know what to think of him. He would often, in speak- 
ing of the prairie Indians, say to me,— 

“Captain, if you have a fight, you mustn’t count 
much on me, for I’ze a big coward. When the fight 
begins I ’’spect you'll see me run under the canngp; 
Injun mighty ’fraid of big gun.” b 
{ expressed my surprise that he should, if what fig 
told me was true, have gained such a reputation as 
warrior; whereupon he informed me that many yea 
previous, when he was a young man, and before 
he had ever been in battle, he, with about twenty white 
men and four Delawares, were at one of the Fur Com- 
pany’s trading-posts upon the Upper Missouri, engaged 
in trapping beaver. While there, the st ckade fort was 
attacked by a numerous band of Blackfeet Indians, who 
fought bravely, and seemed determined to annihilate 
the little band that defended it. 

After the investment had been completed, and there 
appeared no probability of the attacking party’s aban- 
doning their purpose, “One fool Delaware” (as Black 
Beaver expressed it) propesed to his countrymen to 
make a sortie, and thereby endeavor to effect an im- 
pression upon the Blackfeet. This, Beaver said, was 
the thing he would never have thought of suggesting, 
and it startled him prodigiously, causing him to tremble 
so much that it was with difficulty he could stand. 

He had, however, started from home with the fixed 
purpose of becoming a distinguished brave, and made 
a great effort to stifle his emotion. He assumed an air 
of determination, saying that was the very idea he was 
just about to propose; and, slapping his comrades upon 
the back, started toward the gate, telling them to follow. 
As soon as the gate was passed, he says, he took par- 
ticular care to keep in the rear of the others, so that, in 
the event of a retreat, he would be able to reach the 
stockade first. 

They had not proceeded far before a perfect shower 
of arrows came falling around them on all sides, but 
fortunately without doing them harm. 

Not fancying this hot reception, those in front pro- 
posed an immediate retreat, to which he most gladly 
acceded, and at once set off at his utmost speed, expect- 
ing to reach the fort first. But he soon discovered that 
his comrades were more fleet, and were rapidly passing 
and leaving him behind. Suddenly he stopped and 
called out to them, “Come back here, you cowards, 
you squaws; what for you run away and leave brave 
man to fight alone ?” 

This taunting appeal to their courage turned them 
back, and, with their united efforts, they succeeded in 
beating off the enemy immediately around them, secur- 
ing their entrance into the fort. 

eaver says when the gate was closed the captain in 
charge of the establishment grasped him warmly by 











setts should be re-enacted,— “No person, nor any one 


Great regularity had been required of him, and feel- 3 
ing a care on his mind about obeying orders, he had, | you have done this day what no man in the fort wou 








the hand, saying, *‘Black Beaver, you are a brave man; 
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have courage to do, and I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart.” 

In relating the circumstance to me he laughed most 
heartily, thinking it a very good joke, and said after 
that he was regarded as a brave warrior. 

The truth is, my friend Beaver was one of the few 
heroes who never sound their own trumpets; yetno one 
that knows him ever presumed to question his courage. 

‘At another time, while Black Beaver remained upon 
the head waters of the Missouri, he was in charge ofa 
“cache” consisting of a quantity of goods buried to pre- 
vent their being stolen by the Indians. During the 
time he was engaged upon this duty he amused him- 
self by hunting in the vicinity, only visiting his charge 

ce a dav. 
wr he was making one of these periodical visits, and 
had arrived upon the summit of a hill overlooking the 
jocality, he suddenly discovered a large number of 
hostile Blackfeet occupying it, and he supposed they 
had appropriated all the goods. As soon as they es- 

ied him, they beckoned for him to come down and 
have a friendly chat with them. eb 

Kaowing that their purpose was to beguile him into 
their power, he replied that he did not feel ina talking 
humor just at that time, and started off in another di- 
rection, Whereupon they hallooed after him, making 
use of the most insulting language and gestures, and 
asking him if he considered himself a man thus to run 
away from his friends, and intimating that, in their 
opinion, he was an old woman, who had better go 
home and take care of the children. 

Beaver says this roused his indignation to such a 
pitch that he stopped, turned around, and replied, 

“May be so; s’pose three or four of you Injuns come 
up here alone, I’ll show you if I’ze old womans.” 

They did not, however, accept the challenge, and 
Beaver rode off. 


+> 





BE SURE YOUR SIN WILL FIND YOU OUT. 


“Mother, mother,” said Mary Jay, running into her 
mother’s room, “I believe I’ve found outewhat makes 
Clinton sick every day. I saw him, just now, out in 
the garden, behind the lilac-bushes, with big Fred. 
Saunders ; and Fred. was smoking a cigar.” 

“Did Clinton have a cigar ?”’ asked her mother. 

“No; I didn’t see any. I just saw thema minute. 
I think they did not see me.” 

“J will go and see myself.” 

Saying this, Clinton’s mother put on her bonnet and 
walked into the garden. There the children stood,in a 
shady corner, each with a cigar in his mouth, and Clin- 
ton with a bundle of matches in his band. 

The two boys who were with him ran when they saw 
her; but his mother called Clinton, in a loud voice, to 
stop, so he stood still. He knew he had been doing 
wrong, and his first impulse was to get rid of the cigar. 

What do you suppose he did with it ? 

It is very strange, but it is true, that people who are 


ered themselves to prosecute the examination. They 
removed the buffalo robe, which, although bearing in- 
dications of great age, was still unbroken, and discov- 
ered inside the skeleton of a man, the flesh entirely 
wasted away, but the bones still adhering together and 
preserving the form of outline complete. Beside the 
bones ot this departed brave were found, it is said, a 
quiver full of arrows and a bow, all exhibiting marks 
of great age, and doubtless having been preserved 
from decay by the exclusion of the air. 


Perhaps the dead man was some distinguished brave 
of his tribe, who desired to kave his body concealed 
after death, as Alaric ordered his followers to bury 
him under the bed of a river. 





A POWERFUL human voice, in still air, with no ob- 
jects near to reflect the sound, can be heard at a dis- 
tance of only 460 feet. Heavy cannonading has been 
heard at a distance of ninety miles. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 
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ONLY A BABY SMALL. 


Only a baby small, 
Dropt from the skies; 
Only a laughing face, 
. Two sunny eyes; 
Only two eherry lips, 
One chubsy nose; 
Only two little hands, 
Ten little toes; 
Only a golden head, 
Curly and soft; 
Only a tongue that wags 
Loudlv and oft; 

Only a little brain, 
Emptv of thought; 
Troubled with naught; 

Sent us to rear; 
Only a little life to love 
While we are here. 








For the Companion. 
THE FIRST AND ONLY THEFT. 





caught doing wrong never act as they thought they 

would if found out. It is true of grown-up people as of 

children. It is very easy for persons to make up their 

minds what they will do, if caught in a crime; but, 

strange to say, they seldom do the thing they planned, 

and most often do the very thing that proves them 
ilty. 

Clinton might have thrown away his cigar, I suppose, 
before his mother reached him; but instead of that, he 
thrust it under his dress, and pushed it under his belt. 
He did not do this because he thought it the best plan, 
or because he thought at all; it was what is called an 
impulse. 

“Clinny,” said his mother, “have you a cigar ?” 

“No,” said the boy. One sin always leads to another. 

“Clinton,” said his mother, solemnly, “is this the 
truth ?” 

‘No, mother, [ have not got any,” persisted he. 
“Fred, and Benny had, though.” 

Just at that moment a little blue smoke came curling 
from under Clinton’s dress, just above his belt. He 
tured pale as he saw ahole burning in his pinafore; 
and there was the burnt end of a cigar under it! 

Ah! Clinton, your sin found you out! 

Iwill not tell you how Clinton was punished; only 
you may know he did not smoke any more cigars. 

‘T think he was a silly fellow to put alighted cigar 
under his clothes,” some child says. “I would have 
hid it better than that.” 


Walking along the village street, now on the grass, 
crushing the dandelions with her little feet, now in the 
dusty road till her shiny shoes were well powdered, 
went little Nellie Brown. Just such a looking little 
girl she was as you might see in any village street of a 
spring morning. Her short brown hair was combed 
smoothly back from pleasant blue eyes and rosy cuecks, 
and her dumpy little self rejoiced in a nice clean frock 
and pinafore, for mamma had dressed her neatly, tied 
on the little white sunbonnet, kissed the rosy cheeks 
and sent her to spend the day at Uncle John’s. 

Very happpy she was this sunshiny morning, and 
why shouldn’t she be happy? She was just as wellas 
a little girl could be—nobody had spoken a cross 
word to her that day, and then the beautiful spring had 
come again with its robins and blue birds, its dande- 
lions and violets. This was only the sixth spring that 
Nellie had seen in all her life, and she could not re- 
member half of them, so you see it was not so common- 
place a thing to her as it becomes to older people. 

Any body who wouldn’t be happy where the grass 
was so sprinkled with dandelions and the birds seemed 
to be going crazy with their music, and the tiny green 








No, you wouldn’t. You do not know what you would 
have done. Unless you have been a great while learn- | 


ing to deceive, and grown cunning, you would not have , Miserable indeed, and that Nellie certainly was not. 


been any wiser. 


When a child or man who is generally honest com-! eame to Uncle John’s. 


nits some sin, and wishes to hide it, the very thing he } 
does to hide it often becomes the means of his being | 
discovered. It is very remarkable how often this is the 
case. It is one of God’s ways of detecting crime. He} 
has made the mind so that when the conscience is 
guilty it cannot act as when it is clear. It is never 
safe to say, “I shall not be found ont.” Yes, you will; 
and most likely you will tell of your:elf, as Clinton did. 
When you want to do wrong, remember that God can 
see you, for He is in every place; and you may be sure 
your sin will find you out.— Well Spring. ° 





A PICTURE OF THE INDIANS. 


Here is a picture not calculated certainly to increase | Miss no name, who spent most of her time admiring 


our sympathy for the ‘‘poor Indian :” 
Icannot say that their domestic life is either noble 


leaves on all the trees were growing into big leaves as 
fast as ever they could spring, must have been very 


She could hear the children’s voices long before she 
He was the village doctor, and 
a kind and skilful one too, but then Brookdale was 
such a healthy place that nobody got sick, or if they 
did he made them well so fast that very little money 
came into his pocket ;—but if he was poor in money he 
was rich in children. Why, the children outin the front 
yard (God bless them!) were almost as plenty as the 
dandelions. 

There were Freddie and Willie, the twins, who looked 
so much alike that nobody could have told them apart, 
only that, fortunately, Freddie lisped and Willie didn't, 
and Bell, and Frank, Susy, Fannie, Henry and little 


her own pink hands and feet. 
There were not so many of them, though, but they 





orlovely. A prairie brave, mounted on a strong pony, | 


With a rifle on his saddle, a blanket strapped behind ‘shout as they received her with—Freddy must have 
-, dressed in a handsome skin jacket, adorned with! her come right away to see the robin’s nest in the 
sand tags, with his squaw trudging heavily by | honeysuckle, and Susy wanted her to see the new 


his side on foot, carrying her papoose on her back and 


were glad to see Nellie, and such another noisy, merry 











4 parcel of provisions in her hands, was one of my | Play-house and the beautiful dishes they had found | 
tatliest illustrations of the chivalries of Indian life. A | among the broken crockery, and little Fannie must be : 


mob of Ute warriors tearing through the streets of Den-! 
ver, rushing into the shops and painting their faces, | 
While their squaws and papooses tumbled after them in | 
the mire, laden with cabbages, buffalo skins, and mis- | 


tellaneous domestic fry, was another. 

A listless, insolent crowd of Pawnees, smoking and 
drinking on the Pacific road, while the squaws were 
laboring on the railway lines as navvies, hired out by 
the braves at fifty cents a day and a ration of corn and 
meat uncooked, was a third. As such examples grew 
i strength upon me, I began to think the noble Indian 
Was not so much of a gentleman as a believing reader 
of the “Last of the Mohicans” might suppose. ‘Why 
don’t these fellows work for themselves, instead of 
lounging in groceries and grog-shops while their wives 
= digging earth and carrying wood?” An Omaha 
tiend who stood near me smiled. ‘Don’t you see they 
‘re warriors and gentlemen? they cannot degrade 
themselves by work.” 





SINGULAR DISCOVERY. . 


; A Western exchange says that two men were recent- 
Y engaged in securing drift wood on tho Mississippi, 
When they noticed, at some distance from the bank, a 
unk of a large tree. As it seemed sound, they ex- 
trted themselves to bring it in, and with much diffi- 
culty succeeded. 

a examining their prize they found that one end 
~ been partly split open, and appeared to have been 
led up with moss or leaves. 

The curiosity of the men was excited, and they went 
work, and, by inserting wedges in the crack, suc- 
®eded in splitting the log open, when they discovered 
at it was hollow on the inside, and that the cavity 

Was partially filled up with what, at first sight, ap- 

. = An be the full form of a man, wrapped in a buf- 
es hatarally, their nerves were a little shaken at so un- 
Pected a sight, but at length they sufficiently recoy- 


swung under the apple tree, while Frank was for mak- | 
ing dandelion chains. So many delightful things to be | 
done! Would the long, sunny day be long enough for | 
them all? Very quickly the morning passed out of 
doors, but toward noon the twins persuaded Nellie to 
| go up to papa’s office with them, “just to see what was | 
there.” NowI do not believe the children had any 
business in papa’s office, among those rows of black 
| looking bottles, filled with medicine that looked bitter } 
enough and smelt strong enough to cure all the sick’ 
| folks in Massachusetts. I am sure they had no right 
to open papa’s drawer as they did, to show Nellie the 
heaps of little pink pill-boxes in one corner. O, what 
beauties they were! so bright and clean, and, wonder 
of-wonders! Freddie opened one, and instead of bitter 
pills inside there was another box, smaller and more 
cunning than the first, and that opened and showed 
still another, with yet another inside of that, the dearest, 
most cunning little box imaginable. Four of them that , 
would allshut into one. Nellie wished she was adoc-' 
tor! 
Just then mamma called, “Freddie, Freddie, will you 
get me a pitcher of water ?” and away Freddie ran with 
Willie, who was like his shadow following him. Nellie} 
was left alone in the office, with the four pink boxes in : 
|her lap. O, how she wanted them! Would Uncle 
| John miss these when he had so many? 
Nellie could repeat all the commandments, and she | 
knew God had said, “Thou shalt not steal,” but the: 
boxes were such beauties—and—O, I am sorry to say | 
it—she slipped them into her bosom and ran down 
: stairs. | 





“was to see the white house under the big trees, with 


Did she feel happy? No, indeed. She was afraid to 
go into the kitchen,where Aunt Fannie was getting din- 
ner, for fear the bunch should show under her dress— 
and she was afraid to play “‘puss in the corner,” with 
the children, lest in running the boxes should slip 
through her clothes and fall on the floor; then Uncle 
John would be coming home to dinner soon, and how 
could she meet him ? 

“TI think I'll go home,” she said, timidly. 

“Go home, my dear,” said Aunt Fannie, “haven't 
the children treated you kindly ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Nellie, “but I want to go home.” 
So Aunt Fannie, thinking the child was homesick, tied 
on her sunbonnet, and giving her a kiss, sent her off 
with ® message to her mother that she had been a good 
little girl. 

“A good little girl!” how that stung her—she was a 
little thief, and she should never be happy again, no, 
never. 

The birds were not singing now, or if they were, 
Nellie did not hear them; the dandelions did not smile 
at her—only the hot sun beat down on the dusty road, 
and made her think of God's great eye,that looks down 
on the wicked and is angry with them every day. 

After she had had her dinner with her mamma, Nel- 
lie hid herself away to play with the boxes, but they 
did not look as bright as they did in Uncle John’s 
drawer—the covers would not go on right, either, and 
she began to think where she could hide them so that 
nobody should see them; she would bury them in the 
garden—she would throw them in the brook--any 
where so she might never see them again; she did not 
know that all the water in the brook could not wash 
away the sin—all the earth could not cover it. 

“Nellie,” said mamma—how Nellie started! She did 
not know that mamma was in the room—‘Nellie, did 
Uncle John give you those boxes ?” 

Nellie’s eyes fell, and her head dropped, and the red 
in her cheeks spread all over her face. 

“No, ma’am,” came very faintly. 

‘Has my li'tle daughter taken what does not belong 
to her? Is Nellie a thief?” 

Poor Nellie! She could only cry. 

There were tears in mamma’s eyes, too, but she talked 
very solemnly and kindly with the little girl, then ty- 
ing on the white sunbonnet again, she told her she 
must carry the boxes right back to Uncle John. 

How long that walk was to Nellie! How sorry she 


the children all out at play, and Uncle John sitting on 
the door-step with baby in his arms! , 

With head down, answering nothing to the children’s 
eager greeting, Nellie walked up the yard, and putting 
the little boxes into Uncle John’s hand, said, with a 
great sob, “I took them, and I’m sorry.” 

“Poor little Nellie!’ said kind Uncle John, looking 
sober and smoothing her hair, ‘‘she will never do so 
again, I’m sure.” 

And Nellie never did so again, never in all her life 
took what did not belong to her, and though she is a 
woman now, she never sees a pill-box without remem- 
bering that sorry day so many years ago when she 
stole those four pink ones from Uncle John. 





N.L. E. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





An Exercise of Memory. 


The task of committing the following nonsense to memory, to 
‘be recited rapidly without a mistake, will serve to amuse a leis- 
ure hour. It is called 

THE GRAND PANJANDRUM. 

“She went into the garden to cut a cabbage leaf to make an ap- 
ple pie; and at the same time a great she-bear coming up the 
street pops its head into the shop. ‘What! no soap? So he died, 
and she very imprudently married tie barber: and there were 
present the Picininnies, and the Joblillies, and the Gurgulies. and 
the great Panjandrum himself, with the litde round button at top; 
and they all fell to playing the game of ‘catch as catch can,’ ull 
the gunpowder ran out at the heels ot their boots.” 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





























These two individuals are making the sameremark. What is it? 


2 


Tam the most useful of all the domestic animals. If you do un- 
to me what some persons do to their houses [ will become an ar- 
ticle of dress worn by certain men, of whom it can never be said, 
“God setteth the solitary in families.” M. E. Ww. 


3. 
I am composed of 31 I+tters. 
My 1. 11,7. 10 is a wild beast. 
My 13, 30, 15, 3 if.a measure. 
My 51. 22, 20, 12, 19 is what fowls often do. 
My 5, 2,6 is a boy's nickname. 
My 25, 14, 27 is a drink. 
My 29, 17, 24. 18 is tothrow. 
My 28 23,9 is what cattle often chew. 
My 16, 4, 8, 26 is not coarse. 
My 21,2 12 is a word of acceptance. 
My whole is what every scholar should be. 


4. 


Entire, Iam a period of time; behead me, T am an article of 


food; again behead me, and I am used for food. 
5. 


Entire, I am an emblem of beauty; behead me, and I ama |. 
owrrful liquii; curtail me, andl ama preposition; replace my 


ead, and 1 am a useful article. 


Conundrums, 


Who was the oldest lunatic on record? Time out of mind. 
What dust is most blinding to the eyes? Gold dust. 
Why is a calm man like a schoolmaster? Because he keeps 


cool. 
Who is the first boy mentioned in the Bible? Chap. 1 


Why is a sea-sick passenger like Whittier? Because he con- 
tributes to the Atlantic. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Mr. Forbes begs leave to inform friends and patrons that he 
can sell excellent potatoes for next to nothing. 

2. Mahershalalhashbaz—the name given to Israel's son, pro- 
phetic of the victory of the Assyrians. 

3. Boast not thyselfof to morrow. 4. Good will. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The readers of the Companion will remember 
THAT ITS PUBLISHERS OFFER, ]} 
IN ADDITION TO 


A GREAT VARIETY OF VALUABLE 


PREMIOMS, 


Twenty-Four Costly and Beautiful 
Gifts. 





The Premiums offered this year for new subscrib- 
ers to the Companion are more generous and attractive, 
and are greater in varicty, than those offered by any 
other Youths’ Publication in the country. This list of 
Premiums will be sent to any subscriber who may wish 
a second copy, or who may not have already received 


one. A Valuable Premium is given for each new 


subscriber. 


BESIDES THIS, 
TWENTY-FOUR GIFTS 


WILL BE PRESENTED 


Sth of July, 1867, 


To the twenty-four old subscribers who have se- 
cured, up to July 1, 1867, the twenty-four lare 
gest numbers of new subscribers to the Companion, 
for one year. The new subscriptions can commence 
whenever the names are secured—on any date previous 
to July lst. The gifts will be,— 


Two Gold Watches. 

Two Fifty-six dollar Sewing Machines. 

Six Silver Watches. 

Seven beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Penoils. 


Seven Silver Pencils with Gold Pens. 


The number of these gifts is so large that the proba- 
bility of securing one of them is this year greater than 
ever before. . 


But whether a gift is secured or not, the value of the 
Premiums offered for each new subscriber will pay 


very handsomely for each new name, so that an ample 


*| reward will be received for each subscriber obtained. 


Last year the largest numbers of new names received 
from the eighteen old subscribers who obtained the 
Gifts then offered, did not exceed 35 names. 


Our young friends will thus see that, by persevere 
ance, there is more than a possibility of securing a 
most valuable Gift. 


Endeavor to Obtain One. 


Your Labor cannot be Lost, 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 


No. 161 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. — | 


Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington 





Street. 
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Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 





AN EXCURSION OUT OF TOWN. 
From our German Correspondent. 

DEAR ReApER,—I think in this letter I will tell you 
about an excursion which a little party of us Ameri- 
eans took a few days ago, to a romantie ravine of some 
miles in length, and a few miles distant from Dresden. 

By general consent we were to take the omnibus, and 
ride to a little village at the very entrance to the long, 
narrow pass. Those of the party who objected to the 
dust on a country road found seats in the inside, and | 
the rest had a merry ride on the top. } 

Until we were out of the city we jolted over the hard 
pavements and through the narrowest of streets, riding | 
so near the windows of the houses that we could easily | 
look into the rooms, and occasionally stopping for 
some passenger to enter or leave the coupe or omnibus. 

But I must tell you a little more about this coupe, or 
you may not understand how our omnibus looked. 


A German Omnibus. 

Some of the German omnibuses are divided into two 
parts, the rear compartment being like ours at home, 
only shorter, and furnished with seats at the side for 
the accommodation of general passengers; the front is 
a litthe room under the driver’s box, intended for 
smokers,—a class which embraces almost all the male 
population of Germany. 

Another difference between the omnibuses here and 
those in America is, that a conductor accompanies 
them on every ruute, and receives the fare in the same 
manner as the conductors on the horse cars. 

When ours collected the money, we noticed that our 
ninth passenger, which was a dog, (seats were allowed 
for only cight,) had no ticket and was not paid for. It 
seemed to be the law that dogs should not have the 
privilege of an omnibus ride, for the German frau op- 
posite us kept hers out of sight of the conductor, by 
making the noble, patient fellow crouch under the seat 
until we stopped at the end of the journey, when she 
allowed him to spring out of the window. I think the 
conductor suspected the deception, but we were all in 
the conspiracy, for we wouldn’t tell.” 


Blind Children. 

As we rode along we passed the school for the blind, 
and saw a procession of blind girls walking around the 
gardens, and singing sweet songs. The front ones 
were led by a conductress, and as they passed us in 
pairs, the hands of each girl rested on the shoulders of 
those before; they looked happy and it was pleasant, 
though sad to see them. 

I have never noticed in America so many complaints 
of the eyes as I see here constantly in Germany. Very 
often we meet little children with one eye covered 
with a white film, and we see many grown people who 
are totally blind. 

What we Saw in a German Village. 

As soon as we had commenced our walk, and had gone 
through the little city of Planen,—where the children 
stopped their plays in the streets to gauze at us, and the 
women peeped at us from behind the flower pots in the 
windows,—we were followed by boys and girls with 
iny bouquets of violets and wild flowers in their hands, 
who begged us to buy. I say followed and begged, for 
these littke German people are the most persistent | 
ever saw, and will accompany one for half an hour on 
his way, if they think their teasing, coaxing words will 
bring them a groschen. At last they became tired of 
our English lectures to them which they couldn't un- 

erstand, and left us to find somebody else. 

The Beer Manufactories, 

It may surprise you somewhat to know that one 
leaving Dresden, so famous for its art, and going a lit- 
tle way into the country, will find the loveliest spots of 
nature consecrated to, or desecrated by, I should say, 
the manufacture of beer. 

One of the first noticeable things we saw, as we en- 
tered the ravine and the scenery became.grand and 
wild, was an immense building erected for this purpose 
where thousands upon thousands of barrels,—or to 
speak more specifically, a small lake of beer, is made 
every year. 

Not long after we saw another, and thought the state- 
ments in the guide books must be correct, that Dresden 
is celebrated for its art and its beer. 

And these manufactories are not found in the direc- 
tion to Planen alone, but on nearly every great road 
which leads out of Dresden; and each one is character- 
ized by its own peculiar kind of beer; some preferring 
the kind from one brewery, and some another. Indeed, 
I believe that when a party of Germans have nothing 
else to talk about, the subject of the excellences of 
various kinds of beer is a favorite one, and one 
which never fails. 

Near these great buildings were beer gardens, provid- 
ed with small tables and chairs, sometimes protected 
from the sun by the shade of trees, and sometimes by 
light wooden structures resembling graceful tents. 
These places of resort are found all over Germany, 
men smoke their cigars and drink their beer as content- 
edly as if the world stood still for them, and’ women 
make the knitting needles fly, and think the open air 
exceedingly favorable for gossip. 

Scene at a German Inn. 

Every now and then along our way we passed the 
little German inns, bearing such names as The Goat, 
The Spip Tavern, &c. Before each of these was al- 
ways a group of country people sitting on hard seats 
around coarse tables, and drinking the dark brown 

beer. This beer costs about two cents a glass here, 
and though the wages of the men are about thirty 


cents a day, and the women twenty cents, the amount 


they spend on beer is not inconsiderable. 


| the beautiful play of light on the landscape that after- 
! 


I was much amused to see one family of three, a fa- | 
ther, mother, and child of three years, perhaps. They 
drove up in style in alarge dog-cart half full of bags of 
something, and after alighting allowed the poor ani- 
mal to rest while they called for beer. 

After the little pet of the household had all she could 
drink, enough to make an American child three times 
her age dizzy, and the father and mother had enjoyed 
a nice chat with their neighbors, they drove off looking 
satisfied with the whole world. 

Other Things that we Saw. 
It is impossible to describe the scenery to you, and 


noon; nor can | tell you all the funny things we saw, 
such as women drawing carts; girls bareheaded and 
barefvoted, knitting without looking at their work ; 
little boys working like men in the fields; babies 
smothered in their immense pillows; stout German 
maidens carrying buckets oi water on their heads; cov- 
ered wagons looking like antediluvian vehicles, filled 
with men, women and children; and many more things 
which amused us as much. 

On our return we ascended a high hill and walked 
along its sammit, and thus had a glorious prospect of 
the beautiful country around. No fences or stone walls 
were to be seen, but the whole expanse seemed like 
one immense and cultivated garden. C. A. G. 
Dresden, 1866. 





VARIETY. 





THE FISHERMAN’S WIFE. 


Tt was summer time, and the dawning day 
Shone bright ov the clits of our Jonely bay, 
And my man went out in his boat to sea, 

‘Yo win the bread for his house and me, 


The day went on. I remember it well, 

The rooms were filled with the salt sea smell; 

And the sunlight came, like an angel good, 

Vhrough the doors and the wunduws that open stood. 


‘ 
I sang and worked with joy in my heart; 
For i hold that a wite should du her part 
‘Yo clean and brighten the house within, 
Praying the Lord to Keep her from sin, 


1 had finished, and just sat down to rest, 
When saw a cloud rise up ti the west, 
And the moun or the sea grew loud on the rocks, 
And the gulls flew lundward m shrieking flocks. 


Soon the wind blew loud from the hollow skies, 

And I watched the waves with trishtened eyes, 

Ap they strogyled and sprang at the cloud s black frown, 
And, ciutehbmig their broad wings, swept them down. 


Then I hurried ont to the old pier-head, 

Through the yard of the church, where slept the dead; 
And t wished that my man and t had died, 

And were quietly skepiug there side by side. 


'Twas an evil wish; | rebuked it too, 

But one heart is werk where there should be two; 
And ore voice ali ne grows weak in prayer, 
When it misses another so otten there, 


Well, f watched for hours in the beat and blow, 
Tiliall the fyh: from the sky did go; 

Then t turned, heart-sick, trom the fling of the foam, 
And wresticd ny way tomy vacant home, 


There the bre-th of the storm blew under the door, 
And I telo at whisper along the floor; 

And the cloihes of my mau. as they hung on the stand, 
Swung as if touched by a spirit- hand. 


The lights I put in the window small 

Wire blown into darkness, one and all; 
And I heard, as tie whirling storm went by, 
Shricks as of souis about to die. 


I dropped tothe ground, wth my hands on my face, 
For L feared tosee some sight in the place; 

Aud | prayed the Lord my soul to Keep; 

And He heard my prayer, aud gave me sleep. 


I leaped up at last; ‘twas early dawn. 

storm Was gone, 

tar shone bright oer the sea, 
And my mana came home to his house and me, 





or -— 
CURIOUS CLOCK, 

Tn all ages human ingenuity has had its freaks, and 
shown them less in a useful than in a curious way. 
The great clock on Strasburg cathedral, which lets out 
the twelve apostles at noon and midnight, is famous in 
history and is still one of the wonders of the world. 
The following is an account of one less well known: 


Many years ago there was a clock made by one Droz, 
a mechanic of Geneva, which was renowned for its in- 
genious construction. This clock was so made as to be 
capable of performing the following movements: There 
were exhibited on it ancgro, a shepherd, and a dog. 
When the clock struck, the shepherd played six tunes 
on his flute, and the dog approached and fawned upon 
him. This clock was exhibited to the king of Spain, 
who was greatly delighted with it. 

“The gentleness of my dog,”’ said Droz, “is his least 
merit. If your majesty touch one of the apples which 
you see in the shepherd’s basket, you will admire the 
fidelity of this animal.” 

The king took an apple, and the dog flew st his hand, 
and barked so loud that the king's dog, which was in 
the same room during the exhibition began to bark 
also; at which the superstitious courtiers, not doubting 
that it was an affair of witchcraft, hastily left the 
room, crossing themselves as they went out. Having 
desired the minister of marine, who was the only one 
who dared to stay behind, to ask the negro what o’clock 
it was, the minister asked, but received noreply. Droz 
then observed that the negro had not yet learned Span- 
ish; upon which the mirister repeated the question in 
French, and the black man immediately answered him. 

At this new prodigy the firmness of the minister for- 
sook him, and he retreated precipitately, declaring that 
it must be the work of a supernatural being. It is 
probable that in the performance of, these tricks Droz 
touched certain springs in the mechanism, although 
~ nay not mentioned in any of the accounts of his 
clock, p 
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A BUSINESS DOG. 


We yesterday made the acquaintance of Jack, a dog 
that has been raised by the employ ces of the street rail- 
ways, and thoroughly educated to the business. He is 
now a little more than two years old, and was so un- 
fortunate as to lose his parents at a very tender age— 
or they probably lost him, as he was taken to the sta- 
bles on Rowan Street, a lost and helpless pup. He 
grew, under the kind treatment of the boys, to his pres- 
ent size, and is now a full-grown cur, the friend of 
every officer, conductor and driver on the various 
roads, and no one among the hundreds of men who 
know him will ever stand back and refuse assistance 
when Jack is engaged in the performance of his duties 
or in difficulty. Jack is not particularly parti.] to the 
boys of the city company, but shares his time and ser- 
vices with all the roads. He rides upon the cars, hav- 
ing the privilege of the entire city, and makes it his 
duty to keep the track clear when cows, hogs and vehi- 
cles are too slow in getting away. The conductors call 
Jack a “spotter,” one who detects dishonesty on the 
part of conductors, on the sly, as he frequently spends 
a whole day riding on one route, jumping from one car 








to another while both cars are in motion—a feat that 





would be dangerous for any one but himself to = 
form. His object in doing this is evidently to look 

after the interest of the road. Jack lives high, “board- 

ing round” among his numerous friends, who share with 

him as they would their best friend. He knows at what 

time and place to meet the conductor or driver with 

whom he chooses to dine. He is to be formally pre-, 
sented with a token of respect in the shape of a hand- 

some collar on Christmas, bearing the inscription: 

“From the Central Passenger Railway Company. Iam 

arailroad dog. Whose dog are you?” Weare sorry 
to say that Jack’s pride was shamefully humbled yes- 

terday. Wolf, a stable dog, on duty at the Fourth 

Street stable, came to town yesterday, which he seldom 

does, except on important business, and had a pleasant | 
interview with Jack, after which he took his place on 
the cars to return. Jack objected to this, claiming that 
the cars were not for the accommodation of dogs, 
which objection greatly insulted Wolf, and taking Jack 
by the surplus of the neck, he threw him in the gutter, 
where he held him until he imparted to his little rival 
some wholesome advice, to the purport that he had bet- 
ter mind his own business, and let other dogs’ business 
alone.— Louisville Journal. 





CONSEQUENCES OF A MISTAKE. 

At Diege, says a Paris paper, two persons of the 
same name, but not related to each other, were attacked 
with cholera. Both were taken to the hospital at the 
same time, and both left it at the same moment, the one 
to be carried to the cemetery, the other to be taken to 
the house for convalescents. Now, in transmitting to 
the respective families of the two men information as 
to the result of their illness, a sad mistake was made, 
The friends of the convalescent were told that nothing 
had been able to save his life, while those of the de- 
ceased were congratulated upon his complete restora- 
tion. The former made haste to sell all that belonged 
to him, and was careful to burn all his clothes, bed- 
ding, &c., for fear of contagion ; while the latter, giving 
way to joy, invited all their friends to a capital dinner, 
at which they made merry after the old fashion. Mean- 
while, the convalescent got quite well, and, being quite 
anxious to return home, sent a messenger to his tainily 
asking for his clothes. The messenger found the fain- 
ily in the parish church, at which mass was being said 
for the repose of the soul of the convalescent. His as- 
tonishment was great, but nothing compared to that of 
the heirs, who had already divided out what remained of 
that poor man’s property. On the other hand, nothing 
could be more painful than the rectification of the mis- 
take towards the family of the deccased man, whose 
supposed recovery to health they had so lately and so 
boisterously been celebrating. 
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EVERY NATION HAS ITS “GAIT.” 


Hours at Home informs us that we walk Yankee as 
well as talk Yankee. ‘The travellers who visit the field 
of Waterloo are accustomed to enter their names ina 
register. This book has been kept for many years by 
the same person, and with wonderful accuracy he is 
able to designate the visitors’ nationality by simply in- 
specting the handwriting. Much more casily can the 
profession or nation be detected by means of the gait. 
The grave Spaniard, the phlegmatic Dutchman, the 
Vivacious and sanguine Frenchinan, the reserved and 
formal Brigon, the inquisitive, impetuous, self-contident 
American—each betrays the national trait in his style 
ot walking. ‘The sailor rolls when on shore, as if our 
trim planct sailed unsteadily; the svldicr marches, 
even when no longer under orders ; the sycophant bends 
the knee, as if every man he meets were a prince; the 
lawyer steps boldly and patronizingly ; the clergyman 
abstractedly, as if the streets were his study, or cau- 
tiously, as if mindful of the gins and pitfalls spread for 
the feet of the unwary; the waiting clerk is known by 
his bows and graceful effrontery. We distinguish a 
coxcomb by the careful manner in which he drops his 
foot and picks his way along the street; a watchman by 
his heavy, measured tramp. Students saunter, school- 
girls trip, doctors hurry, teamsters trudge, hunters 
stride, gossips gad, market-women bustle, boatmen 
shuttle, ghosts stalk, aldermen waddle. 








te 
A YOUNG HERO AND AN OLD COWARD. 


The school-house in the Crandall district, in Salem, 
took fire from the stove, after the schoul had been dis- 
missed on Monday, the 11th inst., and but for the time- 
ly discovery of the fire by a lad who happened to be 
passing that way, the conflagration must have been 
complete. Lam unable to give the exact age of the 
boy who saved the building, but he is some six or 
seven, more or less. The little fellow, on seeing the 
danger, with great presence of mind, and a heroism tar 
in advance of his years, “joined issue,” and by using 
snow for water and his hat tor an engine, succeeded, at- 
ter working till nearly exhausted, in extinguishing the 
fire. But the most striking feature of the case was 
this, the father of the little hero, D. Gibb, becoming 
aware of what was going on, instead of assisting to put 
out the fire, became almost distracted with fright, and 
ran like a scared rabbit, nearly a mile, screaming 
fdr help, but when he returned with his help he found 
his boy sitting by to rest, and watching to sce if the 
fire was likely to rekindle. The damageto the building 
is inconsiderable and will soon be repaired. The li- 
brary and apparatus, being remote from the fire, were 
not damaged. 





A MISUNDERSTANDING. 


Polite gentleman—Good morning, sir. How do you 
feel yourself to-day ? . 

Deaf gentleman—Very stormy and disagreeable. 

Polite gentleman (slightly astonished, but determined 
to recover lost ground)—Indeed! How is your good wife, 
sir? 

Deaf gentleman—Very windy and blustering indeed. 


Dea. C. had an Irish girl who was decidedly verdant. 
The deacon was building a woodhouse on ground which 
enclosed a well. 
“And, sure,” said the girl help, “are ye goin’ to 
move the well?” 

Observing a smile on his face, she added, “Ah! what 
a big fool I be! Sure, every drop of wather would 
run out movin’ it!” 


A cLeRK in Iowa City says: “A very pretty young 
lady called at the store the other day and requested to 
see our lavender kid gloves, whereupon she was shown 
several ditferent shades of that color. Being a little 
overcome with so great a variety, she asked, “Which 
of these pairs are the lavenderest ?” 


Over the door of a music-teaching cobbler in the 
South, is the following couplet : 
‘Delightful task, to mend the tender boot, 
And teach the young idea how to flute.” 


“Papa, one of my schoolmates says his brother wears 
mustaches ; what are they ?” 
“Mustaches, my son, are bunches of hair worn on the 
lip, said by some people to be a substitute for brains.” 


“Ir you wish to appear agreeable in society,” says 
Talleyrand, “you must consent to be taught things 
which you know already.” 


Why cannot a deaf man be legally convicted? Be- 
— it is not lawfal to condemn a man without a hear- 
ng. 


A THOUSAND parties of pleasure do not leave a recol- 
lection worth that of one good action. 


—= 


A COUGH, COLD, OR SORE THROAT, 


REQUIRES IMMEDIATE ATTENTION AND SHOULD BE CHECKED, 
IF ALLOWED TO CONTINUE, 


Irritation of the Lungs, a Permanent Throat 
Affection, or an Incurable Lung Disease 


18 OFTEN THE RESULT. 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


HAVING A DIRECT INFLUENCE TO THE PARTS, GIVE IMMEDIATE 
RELIEF. 


For Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Consumptive 
and Throat Diseases, 


TROCHES ARE USED WITH ALWAYS GOOD SUCCESs. 
SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


will find Zroches useful in clearing the voice when taken before 
Singing or Speaking, and relieving the Throat after an unusual 
exertion of the vocal organs. The 7roches are recommended and 
prescribed by Physicians, and have had testimonials from eminent 
men throughout the country. Being an article of true merit, 
and having proved their efficacy by a test of many years, each 
year finds them in new localities in various parts of the world, 
and the Zroches are universally pronounced better than other 
articles. 


Oxsrain only “Brown's BRoncHIAL TROCHES,” and do not 
take any of the Worthless /mitations that may be offered. 


Sold every where in the United States, and in Foreign Coun- 
tries, at 35 cents ptr box. ll—2w 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS 
FOR COLLECTORS. 
8. ALLAN TAY LOR, 3 Cornhill Court, Boston. 
Circulars tree. 
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THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
Ever Offered in America! 





Full and explicit directions for cultivation are given in our new 


Amateur Cultivator’s Guide 
TO THE 
Kitchen and Fliower-Garden, 
Now ready. 


A descriptive work of 130 pages, fully illustrated with a beauti- 
ful colored piate and 100 engras ings, containing a list of over 2.410 
varieties of Fiower and Vegetable Seeas: aiso, 150 varietics of 
the choicest French Hy brid Gladiolus. All the novelues. bork of 
the Flower and Vegetable, for 1867, will be ound ceseribed in ihe 
above work. Mailed sree to any address on receipt of Zo cents. 


WASHBURN & CO., 
Seed Merchants, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass, 


— 
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GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.” 





Cliver Optic’s New Books. 





Oliver Optic’s New Library. 


Young America Abroad. 


A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First and 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,5v. 


First volume now ready. 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 

The other volumes will follow rapidly. 
HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1,25, 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Flot ot Lake Chamee 

These two volumes complete 

Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each. 

Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have, 
In School and Out, Work and Win, Haste and Waste, 
Oliver Optre’s Army and Navy Stories. 
MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 

Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50, 
THe SoLpter Bor, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
Tus YOUNG LitUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING JOE,” (Sequel to above.) 5 
AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50. 
THe SaiLor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
Tue YANKEE Mipvy, (Sequel to above.) 
“DRAVE ULD SALT,” (Sequel to above.) 
Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘‘Boat Club” Series. 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 
The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Proud, 
All Aboard, Try Again, Little by Little. 
Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; i 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. 
COMPRISING: 
5. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinson Crusoe, Jt 
6. Birthday Party, 10. ‘The Picnic Party. 
7. Proud and Lazy, ll. The Gold Thimble. 
8. Careless Kate, 12. The Do-Somethigs 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 


NED NEVENS, THE Newsboy; or Street Scenes in Boston. By 
Kev. Henry Morgan. lilustrated. Price $1,50. 
New Library of Adventure. 
CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and Old. 
Six vols., illusirated. Each vol. $1,50. 
COMPRISING: 
Arctic Crusoe, 
Young Crusoe, 


1. Little Merchant, 
2. Young Yoyagers, 
3. Christmas Gift, 
4. Dolly and I, 


Robinson Crusoe, Prairie Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights, Wiilis the Pilot. 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. Six volumes. 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75c. 
COMPRISING: 
dy, Little Prudy's Cousin Grace, 
‘Little Prudy’s Sister Susie, Little Prudy’s Story-b 
Little Prudy'’s Captain Horace, Little Prudy’s Lotty Dimple 
Any Volume sold separately. 
Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. AnY book 
seut by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


Little Pru 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 


a 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Low? 

Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print- 
ing Offices for $15 and $28. Send for a circular to the Lowe Press 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. j-!n 


a 
CROUP.—A lady in New Haven, speaking of Coz’s Com 
Baxsam, says she lost two darling children with croup, and 








in despair when the third and last was attacked, but his lite wa 
spared through Coe’s Cough Balsam. 


; thers t 
She advises all ee 





“Fasr’ and “slow” authors,—Swift and Crabbe. 


Keep it on hand in case of emergency. 
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